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child-forms, sporting with colossal insects around the base, are full 
of originality. Especially charming is the group of two little ur- 
chins embracing each other, while one of them offers his lips to 
the kiss of a gigantic butterfly. In the sculpture department, 
Dore's weird group from the Salon of last year — ' Fate and Love ' 
—shows preeminent by its qualities of originality and expressiveness. 
Cabanel's huge decorative work for the church of Ste.-Genevieve 
(the Pantheon) shows three scenes in the life of Saint-Louis, who, 
being one of the two only really good kings that France ever had, 
the other being Henri IV., fully merits his canonisation by the 
Church, and his glorification by French artists. This vast work is 
in three divisions. The first shows Saint-Louis receiving instruc- 
tion from his mother, Blanche of Castile. In the central com- 
partment Saint-Louis administers justice, founds the great institu- 
tions of his reign, and abolishes abuses. Among these last is the 
test by fire. The group of the two adversaries, one of which is 
about to place his naked foot on the red-hot iron, who are checked 
by an officer from the king, is very spirited. The third division 
represents a very striking episode in the career of the saintly mon- 
arch. Ill and a prisoner in Palestine, he is sought by the Saracen 
nobles who have slain their chief Almodan, and they proffer the 
vacant sovereignty to their royal captive. Saint-Louis stands erect 
at the door of his tent, his face pale, his figure wasted by wearing 
sickness, and both form and features are eloquent with unuttered 
disdain and noble indignation. Cabanel also exhibits a group of 
portraits, all of which are replete with that subtle atmosphere of 
grace and refinement that he knows so well to throw around his 
likenesses of high-born ladies. Here, too, are his ' Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,' and his ' Tamar and Absalom,' both from the Luxembourg. 



The ten portraits by M. Carolus Duran, that adorn the walls of 
the French Art-department, serve to show the startling defects 
and striking qualities of this singularly unequal yet powerful talent 
in full relief. Here is the colossal portrait of Croizette on horse- 
back, that was sent to the Centennial Exhibition ; that of the 
Countess de Pourtales, all glistening with jet, and that of M. Emile 
de Girardin, which last is probably the finest of all his portraits of 
personages of mature age. That of Gustave Dore, though suffi- 
ciently like to be recognisable, is not a strong nor a characteristic 
likeness. The remarkably open and pleasant countenance of the 
great Alsatian artist wears on the canvas a truculent and brigand- 
like expression, wholly at variance with his real aspect. Carolus 
Duran shows at his best in his portraits of children. His ladies 
lack refinement ; and when he reproduces the features of a celeb- 
rity, as in the case of M. de Girardin, the subtler elements of the 
physiognomy seem to be wholly beyond the reach of his pencil. 

Very sad does it look to see the last unfinished picture by poor 
Henri Regnault hanging among his other works, with the inscrip- 
tion, " Son Dernier Tableau," upon the frame. His pictures from 
the Luxembourg have all been sent to the Exhibition — his ' Por- 
trait of General Prim,' his 'Execution without Judgment,' etc. 
But the policy of the administration, in thus stripping the walls of 
the Government gallery of its latest attractions, is at best but a 
questionable one. All Art-lovers residing in Paris were well ac- 
quainted with these works, and the strangers that come to visit 
the Exhibition should not, in going to visit the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, have found but blank walls in place of the chefs-d 'cenvre of 
modern Art. 

Lucy'H. Hooper. 



ETCHING AND ITS ELEMENTS. 




N walking by the windows of old print-shops, and 
in looking through private collections of pictures, 
whether hung upon walls or enclosed in port- 
folios, the eye is often caught by some beautiful 
little study in black-and-white, whose peculiarities 
mark it as an etching. It may be that a work of 
Rembrandt among the old masters, or among 
modern etchers, that a sketch of Haden, or Lalanne, or Fortuny, 
has attracted attention. 

Most persons of education know an etching when they see it, 
and many can distinguish between the soft, velvety impression of 
one of these pictures, and the clean, crisp lines of a pen-and-ink 
drawing. But only a few are aware of the distinctive peculiarities 
that constitute the two processes of work, or can explain the dif- 
ference between an etching of Whistler and a woodcut of Birket 
Foster. 

In an etching one sees the dark lines of the foreground mel- 
lowed by a slight edge of colour, which spreads softly from the 
objects that compose it. Here are fences, trees, old windmills, or 
a tangle of ships and masts, with the melting indefiniteness of 
shape which gives to oil-paintings one of their greatest charms. 
Farther off in the picture the observer perceives cattle or children 
delineated by clean and delicate lines, or jottings of colour that 
cause the flecked side of a cow to stand out in a brilliant sunshine, 
distinct from her companions ; or allow the black hair, drooping 
over the forehead of some barelegged urchin, to combine agreea- 
bly with his big, black eyes, and his slouched, soft felt hat. Deli- 
cate bits of distance draw the attention when the forms are 
touched in with lines so slight that they are felt more than seen. 
There may not be much work apparently in such a picture as 
this, and the marks are all zigzag, while it is more from the im- 
pression it makes upon us that we are pleased, than because we 
analyse and admire any special handling, or what appear to be 
extraordinarily difficult or elaborate kinds of work. 

Many people are unable to distinguish technically between etch- 
ing and drawing in pen and ink. They do not know that clean- 
cut lines, to form the entire picture, are a necessary element of the 
latter, and that there is a consequent coarseness resulting from 



their use, which a delicate charcoal rubbing of the copper changes 
into a soft blur, and the high-relief of " dry-point " cutting modifies 
into the graded outline of an etching. 

Pen and ink expresses form better than etching does, but etching 
is superior to oils for this quality, while it is fresher than painting 
in oils. Water-colours are inferior to etching in decision and fresh- 
ness ; but the relative values of light and shade are better rendered 
in sepia, where nothing is to be considered but contrast. In sepia 
we have only to think of the relations of light and shade between 
a mountain and a tree, or we notice how a cloud lies far away, 
bathed in sunny abysses of vapour, and if it appears well removed 
from a lichened rock over which vines are creeping close by us. 
Lead-pencils are easier to manage than the steel point of the 
etcher ; but, in the use of the lead, the patience and poetic feeling 
of the artist are often disturbed by the shine that comes from the 
lead, which destroys the quiet of deep shadows, so gloomy, so 
silent, and so melancholy, in woods and lonely places, and which 
the etcher's tools so completely interpret. 

The number of great etchers has been small ; yet the process is 
flexible, and the means in their necessary elements are simple. 
Although to attain decided success in etching genius and the high- 
est skill are necessary, persons possessed of but slight knowledge 
of drawing, if they have a picturesque or a poetical fancy, are able 
to make pictures much more agreeable than they would be able to 
attain by any other means. 

Among the best of the etchers the world has yet produced, 
Rembrandt stands at the head ; and Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, 
Ruysdael, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, Van de Velde, Ostade, and 
Vandyck, are artists distinguished for their skill with the etching- 
needle. 

Charles Blanc, the French writer on Art, has said truly that 
" Rembrandt, the greatest of etchers, knew how to produce, on 
the smooth surface of the copperplate, effects strange and unex- 
pected ; mysterious tones, fantastic lights, and silent shadows." 
From Rembrandt to the best etchers of the present day the same 
great qualities are observable, and Charles Blanc thus continues 
his description of a modern etcher of great power : " Jules Jac- 
quemart is an artist unique of his kind. With his steel point he 
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expresses the density of porphyry, the coldness of porcelain, the 
caressing surface of Chinese lacquer, the transparency and impon- 
derable fineness of Venetian glass, the polish of iron and brass, 
the tone of gold and silver, all the fires of the diamond, and all 
the peculiarities of the emerald, the turquoise, and the ruby." 

From artists such as these to Madame de Pompadour in the 
height of her power trying to provide a new amusement for the 
king, and for people weary with commonplace pleasures, the sur- 
prises and the charms of etching come as a new and piquant en- 
joyment. 

To facilitate the understanding of this process for those who 
desire to know it theoretically, and yet more to help any of our 
readers who like to experiment in rendering on copper any little 
scene to which their fancy inclines them, we shall give a brief 
account of the materials and the processes of etching. 

And first, as to the best subjects of which to make pictures. It 
has been truly said that this branch of Art is the immediate vehi- 
cle of thought, and there can be no doubt that etching is so simple 
that its excellence depends mainly on the mental conceptions of 
the person who attempts it. The business of the etcher consists 
in selecting out of a- scene in Nature those objects only which im- 
press his fancy, and this makes etching of all modes the most 
completely artistic of any of the expressions of Art. An eminent 
Frenchman once said that " only the dullest authors ever attempt 
to exhaust a subject, and men of wit and ability are rather careful 
to present the flower of it." Etching is essentially the art of 
sketching well. To seize the salient points of a landscape or an 
interior, to jot down a mood of feeling as when it embodies mel- 
ancholy as it is seen in the silent recesses of lonely woods, or to 
express power and wild strength as they are depicted in the stormy 
sea, black with night and grim with ponderous waves— such is the 
sphere of the etcher, His work is produced quickly, and under a 
passionate interest, and it fixes itself into positive expression with a 
few rapid lines, which are often devoid of any but the slightest 
technical skill. A comic incident of the greedy chicken of the 
brood striving for the biggest grains of corn ; young cocks fight- 
ing while still their combs are scarcely started ; the moss on an 
old well-coping ; pigeons cuddled in a row away from the cold 
wind that cuts sharply behind the roof where they sun themselves 
— such scenes as these are fit and easy subjects for a fanciful per- 
son desirous of trying his skill with the etching-needle ; and they 
form, besides, many of the most charming etchings by the old 
Dutch artists. Nature has but faint moods of her own compared 
with those which her image reflects in the human mind. It is in the 
heart of the observer that the moonlight mirrors itself in a spell 
which drenches him with a ghostliness greater than its own. The 
long arms of pine-trees become gaunt spectres of the imagination, 
and the shadows under great trees at noonday partake of a weird 
and mystical charm. To translate these impressions is the sphere 
peculiarly of the etcher, whose language may be alike that of the 
great artist or the accomplished woman of fashion. A true 
etching consists in drawing with a sharp steel point upon the var- 
nished surface of a copperplate. After the sketch is made by 
cutting through this varnish, the plate is dipped in a bath of aqua- 
fortis, which bites upon the exposed lines of the copper till they 
are sufficiently deep. After this, the varnish is removed with tur- 
pentine or kerosene, and the etcher has ready to his hand a plate 
from which pictures may be printed by the ordinary process of cop- 
per-plate printing. 

Such is etching in its simple principles ; but for its practice many 
intricacies of work are necessary, which have been known since 
Rembrandt made his etchings in the seventeenth century, and 
Abraham Rosse published his treatise on this subject in 1645. 
Since those days experimenters on copper have modified and im- 
proved the ways of the old etchers; and Hamerton, Lalanne, Arro- 
man, and some others, have given us the result of their attempts 
in a series of excellent works, called out by the interest which has 
lately arisen for this beautiful and choice branch of engraving. 
Their books contain elaborate sketches of most of the best etchers, 
and Hamerton and Lalanne, who are skilled in this art themselves, 
explain the motives and the processes which are most approved. 
They tell, besides, of the rise of etching clubs in England and 
France, and they show in what its popularity or its failure con- 
sists. 
Every department of Art requires its own distinctive tools proper 



to carry out its processes, and, from the simple charcoal and coarse 
paper of the draughtsman, to the studio of the painter in oils, all 
degrees of elaborate preparation are necessary. The tools of the 
etcher are quite small and compact, and even if a printing-press 
be employed by him, for the testing of his proofs, the space and 
the trouble are by no means so great for etching as oil-painting 
requires. 

Mr. Hamerton, who has studied every convenience for an artist, 
says the etcher should, if possible, have a room very free from dust, 
in which to keep his materials. Little specks of it, getting upon 
the copperplates beneath the wax, cause speckled and what are 
technically called " rotten " lines to appearupon the printed proofs. 
A window, over which a slight cotton shade can be drawn, hinders 
the light from making a shine on the copper to dazzle the eye while 
the etcher is drawing his outlines. 

It is best not to attempt very large etchings, as they are more 
likely to be weak and irregular than where the eye can take in all 
portions of the picture at a glance. Accordingly, let the beginner 
provide himself with plates of copper not larger than six inches by 
eight. 

Steel needles are commonly employed by etchers in preference 
to glass or crystal points, and three or four sizes of these are ne- 
cessary, varying all the way from the broad, blunt point for heavy 
foreground lines, to the size of a small sewing-needle, adapted for 
fine sky and cloud markings. The most convenient needle is one 
fixed in a heavy steel handle, or it may consist of a steel stick like 
a small cigar sharpened at both ends. Wooden handles to the 
needles are often employed, but, as an equal pressure on the var- 
nished surface of the copperplate is necessary, a heavy steel needle- 
holder is more sure and more easily managed than a wooden one. 
In the use of the latter great care has to be taken lest an energetic 
or a careless mood may puncture the copper in some places and in 
others leave the varnish but imperfectly removed from the surface 
of the copperplate. 

The ground or varnish for covering the copper is of various 
kinds, its chief ingredient being wax, and it can be purchased ready 
prepared. The use of the ground is to protect the plate from the ^ 
action of the acid in the blank places on the picture, and it also 
furnishes a soft and convenient medium upon which the needle may 
easily work. 

Besides this wax groundwork another varnish is necessary, 
thin and transparent, with which the etcher may " stop out," as 
it is technically called, any portions of the drawing after they have 
been sufficiently bitten by the acid, which are covered with this 
varnish, while the remaining parts of the picture are again sub- 
mitted to the mordant. This varnish may also be procured at the 
artists' supply-shop, that called Street's Brunswick black being 
most generally in use ; but Japan varnish is also excellent for this 
purpose, and is the same that is employed by carriage-makers. 
Both of these varnishes dry quickly, which is of great consequence, 
as otherwise the etcher must wait a long time between the baths 
of his plate, to enable the coating to harden sufficiently not to be 
affected by the acid. 

The bath in which the copper is immersed should be composed 
of nitric acid at forty degrees, mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, and when not in use should be kept carefully bottled up. 
The old etchers frequently employed nothing but strong vinegar 
and salt for the purpose, and potash is not an unusual mordant. 
As our instructions are intended for amateurs, we confine our- 
selves to the most direct and simple rules, reserving for the experi- 
menter himself any of the many devices that his fancy may discover 
either from his own attempts, or from the processes of other 
people. A small hand-press for printing is of great service to ena- 
ble the etcher to make his own proofs, but, as these can be struck 
off for him by a printer, its necessity is not absolute. A small 
hand-press can, however, be purchased for ten or twelve dollars, 
and, to any person working much at etching, the convenience and 
comfort of owning one are very great. Besides these chief appli- 
ances of the etcher, the list of secondary utensils is as fol- 
lows : — 

A hand-vise, with which to grasp the copperplate. Some sable 
or camel's-hair brushes for " stopping out " the lines of the draw- 
ing. Dabbers, with which to distribute the ground wax upon the 
copperplate. The latter are best made of kid-leather, cotton-wool, 
and horse-hair, and are constructed in the following way :• Lay some 
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cotton-wool in a circular form, about four inches across, upon the 
kid, and then put a little heap of horse-hair upon it ; tie the kid up 
around the wool and the horse-hair. 

Smoking tapers, with which to darken the ground preparatory to 
making the drawing upon the copper. 

A burnisher. This is a smooth steel instrument used for polish- 
ing the copper by pressure or rough friction. 

A photographer's tray for the acid-bath. And the etcher should 
also be supplied with soft blotting-paper, emery-paper, coarse and 
fine soft cotton cloth ; and there are many other convenient and 
useful fixings vvhich any good book on etching will enable him to 
supply. 

If the amateur etcher desires to make his own proofs, and has 
no printing-press, pictures may be made quite satisfactorily in 
plaster of Paris, and this should be kept in a close tin box. Japan 
paper is best for etchings, but it is quite difficult to procure ; 
Dutch paper is also very good ; but probably that most readily ob- 
tained is coarse English water-colour paper. 

The experimenter in etching, having procured the materials 
above named, proceeds thus with his work : A bit of the wax 
ground is tied in a piece of silk and a copperplate is placed upon 
a hot brick. When the heat has warmed the plate sufficiently, 
the ball of groundwork tied up in the silk is passed over it. The 
heat from the brick melts the groundwork through its silk cover- 
ing — but it should not bubble nor burn. In quantity, put upon 
the plate less of the groundwork than you think you will need, as 
probably it will be quite sufficient. The copperplate should now 
be taken in the hand-vise, and, with perpendicular strokes, the 
etcher proceeds to smooth down any irregularities in the ground- 
work with his dabber. The wax groundwork is of a light amber 
colour, but, as on such a tint it is not very easy to see the drawing, 
the smoke of lampblack may be usefully employed. This is easily 
accomplished by passing a lighted taper gently under the plate, 
held in the hand-vise upside down. If the plate has become en- 
tirely cool, warm it again a little with the hot brick, but do not 
suffer the taper to come near enough to it to melt the groundwork. 
If the smoking has been well done, the surface of the plate is 
bright and the colour is even. 

The plate is now ready for the drawing, and, if the etcher desires 
it, his work is facilitated by making a sketch of his subject upon 
the blackened groundwork of the plate. This can be done easily 
by spreading white chalk over a piece of thin paper, and then laying 
the chalked side down upon the plate. With the point of a lead- 
pencil sketch in the picture lightly upon the paper, and, on remov- 
ing it, a white sketch will appear. With a soft brush remove any 
loose chalk from the plate, and begin to make your drawing on the 
copper. 

There are many different ways of working. The drawing may 
be completed while the plate is in the acid. But the common and 
easy method is to draw all the lines of the picture with a firm hand, 
cutting completely through the groundwork, before it is immersed. 
Should the groundwork remain in any of the lines, just where it 
stays, the acid cannot take effect on the copper, and an imperfect 
print is the result. 

Use needles of different sizes according to the coarseness of the 
lines ; in the foreground, having them usually wider and farther 
apart, and applying the smallest needle to the markings which are 
the closest together, of the clouds and sky. 

The drawing being carefully completed, paint the back of the 
plate with Brunswick black varnish to prevent the action of the 
acid, and place the plate in a bath of the nitric acid and water, 
which has previously been poured into the porcelain tray, just deep 
enough to cover the plate. 

The time required for the biting depends much upon the tempe- 
rature, and the experimenter can learn much more from a little 
practice than any rules could give him. A quarter of an hour may 
suffice for the bitings of the delicate and faint sky-lines. The plate 
is now removed from the bath, and with a fine brush of camel's 
hair and some of the " stopping-out " varnish with which he has 
supplied himself according to our direction, the etcher goes over 
and covers up the most delicate markings of the drawing. The 
plate is again placed in the bath, till the set of lines the next in 
delicacy to the faintest are a little more eaten, and again the plate 
is taken from the bath, and these in their turn are " stopped out " 
with the brush dipped in varnish. 



Time must be taken, after the varnish is put on, to allow it to 
dry, but it is not usually very long. 

The process of immersing the plate and " stopping out " the 
weaker portions of the picture may be repeated five or six times, 
and, according to the variety of the lines, the etching will be more 
or less graduated in colour. Four or five hours in good weather 
will complete the biting process. 

If any of the lines are perceived to be too deeply bitten, the 
groundwork is removed by turpentine or petroleum, and the bur- 
nisher is applied to rub down the surface of the plate in the defec- 
tive spot. The varnish is then spread over the plate again, through 
which the picture appears, and the defective spot is corrected : when 
this is done the plate is again dipped in the acid and the work of 
the biting is now complete. 

The use of the " dry point " is a most elegant and usual addi- 
tion to the etching, and on its peculiarities much of the charm of 
this variety of work depends. 

When the acid has done its part, the plate is rubbed with tur- 
pentine or petroleum which entirely removes the groundwork, and 
the copperplate appears with its pure surface covered with the pic- 
ture, the processes of whose development we have described. 

The experimenter now takes an etching-needle, quite sharp, and 
held a little on the side, and with it he proceeds to cut into the cop- 
per any parts of the picture which need softness and richness of 
form, such as the leaves of grass near at hand, or dim shadows of 
trees seen in water, or moss on rocks. The pressure of the needle 
ploughs up a ridge of copper on the side of the line, and it is the 
clinging of the printer's-ink to these ridges which gives richness 
to the etching. If, after a proof has been made, the line appears 
too black or too wide, its size may be reduced, by planing it down 
a little with the burnisher, held at right angles to the line itself. 

The plate, in the state to which we have brought it, is now fit for 
the printer, and proofs may be taken from the little hand-press, if 
the etcher possesses one. For this purpose, the etching-paper must 
be thoroughly dampened. The plate, having been inked and 
cleaned, is now placed upon the printing-press, the paper is laid 
upon the plate, and, a few sheets of thick woollen material being 
placed over the paper, it is submitted to the action of the roller 
once up and then down. 

An etcher should, if possible, take a few lessons from an expe- 
rienced printer, for much of the beauty of an etching depends on 
the management both of the ink and the paper. Many an inexpe- 
rienced etcher has been disappointed to find, on looking at his 
picture after it has been printed, that what had appeared to him 
on the copper as a rich and elaborate drawing had now become 
weak, thin, and dry-looking. This is partly his own fault in being 
deceived by the brilliancy of his copperplate, which tends to pro- 
duce an appearance of richness which the white surface of the 
paper afterwards takes away. But his work also loses if the ink is 
too much removed from the copper in wiping it. An appearance 
of fulness may be given by what is termed netromsage, which 
consists in slightly blurring the plate by passing a soft rag gently 
to and fro over the inked lines, which gives their edges a dark tint 
somewhat similar in appearance to the work of the dry point. 

Before spreading the ink upon the plate, it should be heated as 
hot as the hand can bear it, when, with the dabber, printer's-ink 
must be firmly rubbed over it, taking care to press the ink well 
into all the lines and markings of the picture. The superfluous ink 
having been removed by a soft piece of coarse cloth and the palm 
of the hand, the copper is ready for the press. 

Such is the ordinary process of etching, as it is given us by the 
best authorities ; and, although it is modified by different artists 
according to their fancy, a good simple system of work will be 
found of more use to a beginner than elaborate instructions when 
they are at all vague. Experiment will show the amateur how he 
may improve upon these instructions in various ways. He will find 
that a few copies made at the commencement of his studies, from 
the works of practised etchers, will give him that insight into the 
necessary requirements of the process which many original at- 
tempts of his own fancy will fail to attain. Little things, such as 
the best direction in which to hold his needle in making dry-point 
work, will modify its results. He will discover, too, that the more 
slanting the needle, the higher will be the ridge made upon the 
copper with the dry point. Fine powdered willow-charcoal rubbed 
lightly over the plate, before beginning work, he will also discover 
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yields a delicate tone to the print on account of the minute parti- 
cles of ink its roughened surface retains. 

Such little modifications as these, and many more of a similar 
description, will surprise and delight the etcher as he advances in 



the practice of an art where slight beginnings will be a gratifica- 
tion if he be a person of taste ; and every step of his progress, as 
he goes on, will more amply and pleasantly express his thought. 

Susan N. Carter. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1878. 




N many respects the Salon of this year is disap- 
pointing. In the first place, it shows to disad- 
vantage beside the picked and varied collection 
of the chcfs-d'amvre of modern Art, now on 
view at the Universal Exhibition. Secondly, too 
much had been said about its attractions before- 
hand. It was affirmed that every eminent artist 
would send at least one important work to the Salon on account 
of the interest and publicity afforded by the Exhibition season. 
This promise has not been kept. Nearly all the celebrated paint- 
ers of the day have sent their latest works to the Universal Exhi- 
bition, and either slight the Salon altogether or are represented 
there by some minor work. But what the collection lacks in qual- 
ity it certainly tries to make up in quantity. Twenty-three hun- 
dred and thirty paintings adorn the walls of the Palais de l'ln- 
dustrie. The American artists muster strong, contributing to the 
catalogue some fifty-seven names. And the catalogue itself is 
printed in smaller type, so as to bring it into the compact form 
that is usual on less prolific years. 

A very general public interest has been excited respecting M. Vi- 
bert's ' Apotheosis of M. Thiers.' The efforts made to thwart the 
artist in his project, and the obstacles thrown in his way, apart from 
the absorbing interest of the subject itself, have given his work a 
wide publicity. Apart from that, the very novelty of the attempt 
lent to the picture an element of attractiveness. How Vibert, the 
painter par excellence of minute and sparkling works, brimful of 
malice and of savoir /aire, would succeed on so wide a canvas, 
and with a subject of so deep and serious intent, was an absorb- 
ing question to the world of artists and of Art-critics. 

The result has been pretty much what was expected, even by 
the daring painter's warmest admirers. He has not wholly suc- 
ceeded, nor yet can the work be pronounced a failure. Yet the 
elements of greatness that should belong to such a composition 
are almost wholly lacking. The winged figure ot Fame, that 
stands at the head of the dead statesman, is artificial in pose and 
unnatural in expression. Far better is the veiled and mourning 
image of France that stands at the foot of the bier, looking sadly 
down upon her dead ; and her attitude, as she lets the tricoloured 
flag sink from her relaxed hand upon the couch which it covers 
with its folds, is at once natural and artistic. The head of Thiers, 
too, is superbly painted, and is an admirable likeness. The colour- 
ing of the whole composition is warm and subdued, the prevailing 
tone being a rich violet. But the figure that represents the Com- 
mune is sensational and in bad taste, and her red draperies have 
an unpleasant and crude effect. Moreover, allegorical pictures are 
more or less a mistake nowadays. Far more impressive than this 
huge and laboured composition would have been a reproduction 
of the bedroom in the hotel at St.-Germain, with the dead states- 
man lying there in the first hours of his eternal rest. 

The most fervent worshippers of M. Carolus Duran will find 
it hard to pardon the aberrations of his talent as displayed in the 
ceiling that he has painted for the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
The bewilderments of the perspective, the reeling temple and tot- 
tering towers that have led the wicked wits of Paris to christen 
this remarkable work ' The Catastrophe of the Rue Beranger,' 
might be pardoned on the score that the spectators see the picture 
in a wholly different position from that which it is finally to assume, 
since it is hanging against the wall instead of being placed over- 
head. But no such excuse can be found for the scattered and in- 
harmonious lines of the grouping, nor for the crudeness of the 
colouring. The glaring blue of the sky is wholly lacking in depth 
or luminosity, and is evidently contrasted with certain masses of 
red drapery that are unpleasantly raw in colour. It is a relief to 
turn to another work from his pencil, the portrait of a golden-haired 



child, wherein he is seen at his best, while his huge ' Gloria Maria 
de' Medici ' decidedly shows him at his very worst. It is astonish- 
ing that a practised and already celebrated artist could produce so 
very bad a work, seen with all the disadvantages of the subject 
and the position. 

It is a relief to turn from the mass of sensational or prominent 
pictures such as always crowd the walls of the Salon to the strong, 
grave works of a master like Bonnat. Here is his ' Portrait of the 
Countess of Viel-Castel,' a half-length of a fair-haired lady in a 
black-velvet robe, who stands before you relieved against a back- 
ground of indeterminate and dusky hue. There are no accessories 
and no ornamentation ; the pose of the personage is of the sim- 
plest, and there is no straining after effect anywhere visible. Yet 
how great is the picture, how finely and with what a lifelike effect 
the head stands from the canvas, how admirable is the rendering 
of the flesh-tints and the contours of the head and arms, and 
what a subtile atmosphere of grace and refinement pervades the 
whole picture ! Scarcely less successful is his portrait of the 
' Count de Montalivet,' which only loses by comparison with his mar- 
vellous ' M. Thiers ' of last year, which is now at the Universal 
Exhibition. 

Merle shows to more advantage at the Salon of this year than 
he has done for some seasons past, his ' Charlotte Corday ' in par- 
ticular being a striking and expressive work. The figure of the 
' Angel of Assassination,' as the French writers call her, is shown 
of life-size and three-quarters length. She has just rung at the 
door of Marat, and the cord is still vibrating from her touch. In 
one hand, half hidden amid the folds of her dress, she holds the 
knife, while in the other she presses, in a convulsive grasp against 
her breast, the letter that is to gain her admission to the monster's 
presence. Her fair face, with its knitted brows and burning eyes, 
is eloquent of a determined purpose and unflinching resolution. 
The costume that she wears is historically accurate in all its de- 
tails : a dress of soft striped stuff in shades of grey and white, a 
muslin kerchief crossed over the bosom, and on her head a black 
felt hat with a green cockade at one side, and encircled with a long 
green ribbon. Painted with M. Merle's peculiar grace and tender 
charm, this fine picture daily attracts a group of gazers. It goes 
to America, having been purchased by Mr. Wilhelm Schaus, the 
well-known dealer. Merle's other work, the ' Charles VI. and 
Odette,' is less successful, though the head of the distracted king, 
who is playing at cards with his gentle guardian, is very character- 
istic and expressive. 

Benjamin Constant's ' Land of Thirst ' has also been bought by 
Mr. Schaus, and consequently will soon be seen in New York. It 
is one of the very best of the productions of this gifted young 
artist, whose ' Entry of Mohammed II. into Constantinople,' by its 
strong qualities of composition and colouring, so triumphantly car- 
ried off a second medal some two seasons ago. The ' Land of 
Thirst ' is a white waste of sand, beneath the pitiless glare of an 
African sun. A slender runlet of water crosses the sands in the 
foreground. An Arab horseman pauses there to let his prisoners, 
three half-naked Moors, drink from this scanty rivulet. In their 
eagerness they have fallen prostrate on the ground. One man 
laps up the water with frenzied haste, another has plunged his 
face in it, a third fills his bottle, while their captor looks on impas- 
sive. Another Arab, crouching in the background, with his rifle 



across his knees, watches the movements of the prisoners. 



M. 
Constant's other contribution is a large picture representing the 
interior of a harem in Morocco. It is good and characteristic as 
to atmosphere, personages, and costumes. The laughing girl at 
the door, with the light falling across her face, is especially well 
painted, and there is much strength of colour in the whole. 
The rigorous realism of ' Les Foins ' (' In the Hay-field '), by Bas- 




